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DREGS OF 


LMOST unbelievable accounts of the oppression 
of young girls and women working for ‘‘fly-by- 
night” sweat shops in the castern industrial 

states continue to come in. Instances of beginners in 
textile and apparel factories receiving as little as $4 or 
$5 for a week’s work have been vouched for by the 
Assistant Commissioner of 


INDUSTRY 


turers does not run quickly enough and finds himself 
in court. In August, three owners of a Middletown, 
Connecticut, factory were found guilty on 26 counts, 
and fined $5 on each count. The charges were mostly 
of employing girls under 16 years more than 8 hours 
a day, or without work permits. Some girls stated that 
they had received as little as 





Labor in Massachusetts, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and officials of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (see 
“Lucky to Get Work?” 
AMERICAN CHILD, March, 
1932). Last spring, the Pas- 
saic CN. J.) News carried an 
item about a Lyndhurst 
sweat shop where women 
and children were paid as 
little as 50 or 60 cents a day 
for 15 or 16 hours’ work. 
“One child receives 60 cents 
a week for working seven 
days of 15 hours each.” An 
investigation was ordered. 
During the summer the 
Federal Women’s Bureau 
published a report, Women 
in the Sewing Trades of 
Connecticut, which covered 
nearly 4,800 women work- 
ing in 106 shops, and showed more than half the 
unskilled cleaners to be girls under 18 years of age, as 
well as three-tenths of the inspectors, and three-fifths 
of those engaged in packing. In the more skilled proc- 
esses, 14 per cent of the hand sewers and 18 per cent 
of the power sewing-machine operators were under 
18 years. The investigators, departing from the usual 
procedure of the Women’s Bureau, began to include 
separate data for girls under 16 years, and found 155, 
of whom 58 were operating power sewing-machincs. 
As many as one-fifth of the operatives in some of the 
New Haven shirt factories were found to be girls of 
14 and 15 years. In three “run-away” contract shops, 
included in the survey, all but 2 out of 105 cmployces 
were under 20 years of age, and the median weckly 
earnings fell between $4 and $5. 
Occasionally one of these “run-away’ manufac- 











40 cents for 120 hours at 
piece work. Labor Commis- 
sioner Tone, of Connecticut, 
recently reported cases of 
girls receiving from 60 cents 
to $1.50 for a working week 
exceeding that allowed by 
law. 

The Monthly Bulletin of 
the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry 
notes the payment of wages 
as low as $3 for a 51-hour 
week in some small shops. 

The Mayor of Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, has requested an 
investigation of complaints 
from factory girls that they 
are paid as little as 6, 7, or 8 
cents for a morning's work. 
“iid In the Bridgeport (Conn. ) 
Courtesy, The New York World Herald for September 11, 

appeared a circumstantial ac- 
count of the Chelsea Silk Company, against which the 
State Labor Commissioner, on charges of “sweatshop 
and slave-driving operations,” had preferred 344 
counts. “Beginners at the silk trade were compelled to 
work for nothing during their first few weeks of 
employment, and when they had finished their terms 
of apprenticeship were laid off and others, also begin- 
ners, were hired in their places.” This company is said 
to have left Paterson, New Jersey, over a year ago 
when its workers went out on strike, and to have been 
forced out of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, after which it 
concentrated on its plant in Mystic, Connecticut, until 
outraged citizens protested to the Commissioncr. 

A number of the complaints made in Bridgeport, 
and in Lynn and Fall River, Massachusetts, include 
charges that girls were obliged to accept “dates” and 

“petting” from employers or lose their jobs. 
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CROSS CURRENTS IN CHILD 
EMPLOY MENT 


HAT the depression has been responsible for a 

substantial decrease in the gross amount of child 
labor is beyond dispute. The Census of 1930 showed a 
reduction over a ten-year period of 37 per cent in the 
number of employed children 10 to 15 years of age, 
inclusive, and a reduction of 13.6 per cent in the num- 
ber of employed minors 16 and 17 years of age. At 
least a part of this must be attributed to the general 
decrease in employment. 

No less true, however, are the apparently contradic- 
tory statements that thousands of boys and girls are 
being flung prematurely upon the labor market each 
year by the pressure of adult unemployment and finan- 
cial need in the home; that irresponsible employers are 
yielding to the temptation of replacing mature work- 
ers with low-paid boys and girls; and that child labor 
is one of the factors aggravating the unemployment 
situation. 

The articles on the first and last pages of this issue 
show some of the directions in which the continuing 
depression is driving needy boys and girls. In general, 
it may be said that, although the number of work per- 
mits issued has fallen off sharply in practically every 
part of the country, about as many children as ever— 
possibly more—are entering the occupations left un- 
regulated by the child labor law, and, in fact, any 
occupation in which evasion or defiance of the law may 
be practiced by unscrupulous employers with a fair 
chance of impunity. Local surveys in Alabama and 
Michigan have shown that the decrease in child labor 
is chiefly in certificated occupations. It is rarely pos- 
sible to determine the extent of illegal child employ- 
ment, but its increase is at least hinted at by the fact 
that in Illinois during 1931 no less than 73.4 per cent 
of all industrial accidents to workers under 16 years 
occurred to children employed in violation of the law 
—a new “high” mark! 

The avidity with which scores of mothers brought 
their little girls to apply for a job in the Vanities, as 
described on this page, illustrates another avenue in 
which neither extreme youth nor complete inexpeti- 


ence is a sufficient bar to exploitation. Ruth St. Denis, 
in an interview appearing recently in the Syracuse 
CN. Y.) Post-Standard, has this to say of parents who 
are impatient to ‘cash in” on talented children: “This 
money fetish is what prompts the mother to put her 
dancing child on the stage almost as soon as the little 
one executes her first joyous pirouette, her singing 
daughter on the stage, before the microphone, or in a 
concert at almost the first song that issues from her 
throat, and her writing offspring at the typewriter, not 
to practice, but to write material that will bring in 
ready money.” The action of Charlie Chaplin in seek- 
ing to prevent the mother of his children, by court 
action, from exploiting them as motion picture actors 
is another excellent object lesson for ambitious parents. 

Quantitatively these various sporadic outcroppings 
of child labor, whether in the drab form of factory 
work or tenement home work, or in the more glamor- 
ous forms such as street trading and amusements, do 
not offset the decrease in the total number of children 
employed. Qualitatively they constitute an ever new 
and shifting problem of the utmost seriousness. 


HOW OLD ARE WE? 


“How old are we in the first row?” ‘“Four—five— 
four—four,” came the scattering answer. ‘““No two- 
year-olds in this row?” A gust of uncertain laughter. 

“How old are we in the next row?” “Five—six— 
six—five.” “Any ones?” Laughter, more assured this 
time. 

“And in the back row—how old are we there?” 
“Seven—cight—seven—six—seven.” Too big, the back 
row; none are chosen from there. 

This scene took place not in the first-grade room on 
the opening day of school, but on the darkened stage 
of a Broadway theatre. The children had been waiting 
with their mothers for hours in response to an ad in 
the ‘Help Wanted” column of the New York news- 
papers for 16 beautiful children (girls) six or seven 
years of age, and their interlocutor was none less than 
Earl Carroll, who was selecting a troupe to appear in 
the forthcoming Vanities as “the Vanities girls of the 
future.” 

Appear they did, moreover, in modest white dresses, 
during the week of September 12, when the Vanities 
opened in Newark, New Jersey. Sixteen little girls, 
none of them more than six, walking back and forth 
across the stage, neither singing nor dancing because 
that would violate the law in New York, where the 
Vanities would soon be playing—and Mr. Carroll 
wouldn’t do that for worlds. 

Both the Manhattan and the Brooklyn Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, to whom per- 
mits for theatrical appearances must be submitted, 
protested vigorously to Mayor McKee of New York 
against allowing these tiny children to be used, even 
as “atmosphere,” in a musical revue, and their protest 
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was seconded by the New York Child Labor Commit- 
tee. The Mayor, following the precedent of denying 
permits to children under ten years of age, unhesi- 
tatingly refused the applications for permits, and the 
little girls, it is presumed, will be allowed to return to 
their sandpiles and primers. 


RECENT SURVEYS 


Employment of Mentally Deficient Boys and Girls, 
a bulletin of the Federal Children’s Bureau published 
in 1932, deals in Part I with the work histories of 
special-class pupils leaving school between 1916 and 
1920 in Newark, Rochester, Detroit, Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Oakland. Most of the 
children had intelligence quotients below 75 or were 
at least three years retarded. ‘The need for the devel- 
opment of a system of placement and supervision for 
pupils from special classes is indicated by the fact that 
only 5 per cent of the individuals in the present study 
had had any help from the school or from placement 
offices in getting work for which they were fitted or in 
which any special ability that they might have had 
could be utilized.” A start in this direction was made 
by Cincinnati in 1920, and later in two of the Cali- 
fornia cities studied. Part II covers the employment 
histories of boys and girls under 21 years leaving 
Illinois institutions for the feeble-minded between 
1918 and 1925, and points out the great need for 
follow-up work among such young people. 


The majority of rural children in West Virginia arc 
responsible for regular chores about the home or farm, 
as shown in a recent report of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Leisure-time Activities of Rural Chil- 
dren in Selected Areas of West Virginia. Some 
children do janitor duty at the schools, sell papers, 
deliver milk, or peddle farm produce, in addition. 


WELFARE MOBILIZES 


WENTY-NINE social service organizations with 

the American Association of Community Chests 
and Councils acting as the administrative agency met 
at the call of President Hoover in Washington on Sep- 
tember 15 for a conference on emergency welfare and 
relief. Dr. Lindsay and Mr. Dinwiddie attended the 
conference as representatives of the National Child 
Labor Committee, one of the cooperating agencies. 


DRAFT CONVENTION ADOPTED 


HE International Labor Conference in April 

adopted a Draft Convention fixing the general 
minimum age for employment in non-industrial occu- 
pations at 14 years or the school-leaving age, which- 
ever is higher. Provision is made for fixing a higher 
age limit for dangerous and unhealthy trades and for 
street trading, and for authorizing light work for chil- 
dren over 12 years. 


PERIODICAL NOTES 


Federal Regulation of Child Labor in Oregon. By 
Luther S. Cressman and Edna C. Spenker. Com- 
monwealth Review, July, 1932, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Study of the votes in 1931 and on two previous occa- 
sions when the question of ratifying the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment reached the floor of the Oregon 
Legislature shows that the agricultural interests, 
helped by small town merchandising, were responsible 
for its defeat. The professional and the Portland in- 
dustrial groups on the contrary were inclined to favor 
the Amendment. Professor Cressman’s analysis of the 
line-up as an occupational, rather than a political, 
issue should be of practical value in developing an 
intelligent campaign for ratification in any predomi- 
nantly rural state. 


Child Labor: The Enemy of Child Health. By Cour- 
tenay Dinwiddie. Public Health Nursing, Sep- 
tember, 1932. 

Outlines a program through which school health ser- 

vices can protect children and adolescents from the 

overstrain and possible injuries of employment for 
which they are unfitted. 


An Army of Boys on the Loose. By A. Wayne McMil- 
len. Survey Graphic, September, 1932. 

Thousands of boys 16 to 20 years of age swelling the 
stream of transients, bumming freight rides and hitch- 
hiking in search of non-existent jobs from one end of 
the country to the other is one of the depression’s sinis- 
ter by-products. Local relief agents, swamped by the 
needs of their own communities, have consistently 
shirked the problem, moving the boys on without more 
aid than a night’s shelter and a meager meal or two, 
except in California where an attempt to set up forestry 
camps was made last winter along lines suggested by 
Mrs. Abbott of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 


200,000 Vagabond Children. By Maxine Davis. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, September, 1932. 

A popular account of the transient-boy problem as 

investigated by the Federal Children’s Bureau. 


NEW BRITISH LAW 


HE Children and Young Persons Act of 1932 re- 

enacts with minor changes the British Education 
Act of 1921. Employment of children under 12 by 
their parents may still be authorized locally, but only 
in light agricultural or horticultural work. The mini- 
mum age for street trading is raised from 14 to 16 
years and the power is given to local authorities to 
regulate or prohibit such work up to 18 years. This Act 
will become operative on a date to be fixed by the 
Secretary of State.—Industrial and Labor Information, 
August 8, 1932. 
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SIDEWALKS OF 1932 
Lace Workers 

HE photograph used in the membership blank 

was taken this summer by a member of the staff 
of the National Child Labor Committee, who came 
upon the children by chance, while driving through 
one of Connecticut’s manufacturing towns. The sweat- 
ing system, which was thought to be fairly well wiped 
out of the factories, but which creeps in again on the 
back of every depression, has never been driven out of 
tenement home work. These particular children hap- 
pened to be separating into two-inch strips intermi- 
nable lengths of lace, which trailed all about them on 
the dirty pavement. The youngest worker was five 
years. The oldest explained that it took the group 
about 15 minutes to do 36 yards, for which they were 


paid 2 cents. Bootbhlacks 


The operation of cut-throat competition in an un-' 


regulated trade was exemplified on a small scale this 
summer when hundreds of boys and men of all ages, 
unable to find jobs, set up as bootblacks. In New York 
the city parks thronged with them. There was not 
enough patronage to go round, of course, and they 
began to cut their prices, until in the end, small boys 
were eagerly begging for the privilege of shining a 
pair of shoes for three cents. In at least one place, Bor- 
ough Hall Park, Brooklyn, the authorities took prompt 
advantage of the opening of school to round up 
those of school age for truancy, and confiscate their 
— Magazine Sellers 

The newspaper seller, it seems, has always been 
with us, but the development of high-pressure selling 
of popular weekly and monthly periodicals by crews 
of young boys is comparatively recent. Among the 
abuses encountered are the practice of coaching small 
boys in ‘sob stories” to be used in working off surplus 
copies; the use of “clean-up-crews” often recruited 
from children in the lower school grades as they 
leave school; night selling; selling in subways and at 
railroad stations; and jumping onto the running boards 
of moving automobiles. 


Pursuant to an investigation by the National Child 
Labor Committee, Macfadden Publications, Inc. Cpub- 
lishing Liberty) has offered to follow up reports of 
law violations or instances of exploitation reported to 
the Committee by local groups interested in street 
trades. The company states that these abuses are con- 
trary to its national policies, and has issued instruc- 
tions to its various local agents to eliminate unethical 
“clean-up-crew” methods and selling by small boys 
at night, in the subways, or in traffic. 

Similar conditions have been reported in connection 
with the sale of The Saturday Evening Post and a con- 
ference with the Curtis Publishing Company has been 
arranged. 


PLIGHT OF RURAL YOUTH 
T a mecting to be held in the St. Regis Hotel, New 
_& York City, on October 31, at 8.15 p.m., under the 
auspices of the Southern Woman’s Educational Alli- 
ance, the subject will be the “Plight of Rural Young 
People Today.”” The present economic emergency has 
cut off rural boys and girls who have completed the 
local school course from both rural and city outlets. 
With agricultural opportunity increasingly restricted 
by the spread of machinery, and with over-production 
cheapening farm products, they were already a handi- 
capped group. Now they are denied their normal out- 
let to the city. The meeting will consider ways of 
stimulating public consciousness of this crucial situa- 
tion and means of utilizing existing national or other 
resources in helping to solve it. Members of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee interested in this prob- 
lem are invited to attend. 


Friends of the Committee will be glad to learn that 
Mr. Dinwiddie has made a remarkable recovery from 
the accident which incapacitated him early in the sum- 
mer, and has resumed his duties as General Secretary. 


A few mimeographed copies of the summary of the 
Detroit Street Trades Study, made by Mr. Gibbons and 
Mr. Stansbury in 1930, are available and, on request, 
will be sent to those interested. 





JOHN C 


Name 


more. 





. TRAPHAGEN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I believe that boys and girls should be kept in school and out of 
industry and I enclose $ 


Address. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contributing $2 or 


for the support of your work. 











